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Mr. Howells is dead, — " a man/' once said David Munro, "who in 
conversation appears as the gentlest of spirits, but, directly he takes 
his pen in hand, becomes the master." It was a true epitome. But 
this is not the place for amplification. Mr. Howells' identification was 
with The North American Review for fifty-six years, his first crit- 
ical essay, on " Recent Italian Comedies/' written zvhile he was serving 
as Consul in Venice, having appeared in that venerable periodical in 
1864. How many others followed could not easily be ascertained be- 
cause of the anonymity of contributors in the early days. There were 
many, however, and they continued intermittently throughout his life- 
time Of one number in 1872, in the absence of Henry Adams, he was 
the editor. " Probably/' he remarked zvhimsically not so long ago, " I 
thought it very good/' — and probably it was, since in all his seventy- 
three volumes he did nothing ill. It was but natural, in the light of 
their long and intimate association, that Mr. Hozvells should have felt, 
in his ozvn felicitous words, bound to The Review, as assuredly The 
Review was bound to him, " by a personal tie," — a blessed circum- 
stance zvhich shall not fail of due recognition in forthcoming numbers 
of that periodical. [From Harvey's Weekly, May 22, 1920.] 

REMINISCENCES OF AN EVENING WITH HOWELLL 

A dinner in honor of the seventy-fifth birthday of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells was given by Colonel George Harvey 
at Sherry's, New York, on March 2nd, 1912. A reception 
was held at half-past six o'clock and more than four hundred 
men and women prominent in letters congratulated Mr. 
Howells and wished him many added years. Practically 
every literary celebrity in the United States was present- 
never before in America have so many literary people been 
gathered under one roof; and President Taft came over 
from Washington to do honor to the venerable author. 
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Mr. Howells sat at Colonel Harvey's right hand and 
President Taft at his left. The dinner was served at fifty 
small tables. President Taft, Hamilton W. Mabie, Wins- 
ton Churchill, Basil King, William Allen White, Augustus 
Thomas, and James Barnes spoke, in addition to the guest 
of honor and his host. 

COLONEL HARVEY'S PREFATORY REMARKS 

Colonel Harvey spoke as follows in greeting and intro- 
duction: 

The first realization that springs from a glance at your 
birthday party, sir, is that of your own amazing versatility. 
One needs only to recall the titles of your books to paint 
the picture. The unique gathering itself, for example, 
might be designated with exactitude as A Modern Instance. 
You find yourself primarily among Literary Friends and 
Acquaintances. Behold, sir, with gratification and delight 
the Heroines of Fiction and rest assured that not one is A 
Counterfeit Presentment. 

The mere presence of so many wives without their hus- 
bands and vice versa affords a vivid reminder of No Love 
Lost. Before the evening closes it is quite within the range 
of possibility that we shall hear Stories of Ohio. For my- 
self I freely admit that I am assuming A Fearful Responsi- 
bility and I plead for the full exercise of The Quality of 
Mercy. You yourself will be confronted presently by An 
Imperative Duty, while on your right, if you but turn your 
head, you will perceive A Little Girl Among the Masters 
— between two of them, if I may be permitted to say as 
much. And so we might continue almost indefinitely, even, 
I dare say, to the point of finding somewhere in the room 
A Pair of Patient Lovers. 

No less varied than your literary product has been your 
work, and here again you breathe an atmosphere of conge- 
niality. You have edited newspapers. Our most famous 
journalists are here. You have published a book or two. Be- 
hold, sir, our greatest publishers. You have set type. In 
that by-gone occupation I claim companionship before the 
time when inventive ingenuity transformed an art into a sci- 
niality. You have edited newspapers. Our most famous jour- 
ist, a poet, and a dramatist shall address you. 

But, sir, never forget that you began your splendid career 
as a native of Ohio. As such it was inevitable that public 
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office should not only pursue, but overtake you, as in truth 
it did, to the joy of mankind, since it landed you in your 
beloved Venice. As a statesman, then, a statesman from 
Ohio, if you please, you naturally crave the delight of sym- 
pathetic comradeship upon an occasion such as this. That 
void, sir, shall be filled to overflowing. Indeed, I may be 
so bold as to declare unhesitatingly that he who links arms 
with you tonight as a public servant is not only a native of 
Ohio, but is, with one exception, the most distinguished 
native of Ohio now living. 

The delegates who framed the Federal Constitution de- 
creed at first as follows : 

The executive power of the United States shall be vested in a single 
person. His style shall be " President of the United States " and his 
title shall be " His Excellency." 

Subsequently they dropped the " title," but they kept the 
" style." Hence the word " stylish," meaning handsome in 
person and gracious in demeanor. Yet another cognomen 
was proposed and, indeed, is frequently used to this very 
day. That is " Chief Magistrate." It is an appellation 
which personally I have always liked and which I should 
surely elect as peculiarly fitting in this particular instance. 
What are the attributes of a great Chief Magistrate? Pliny, 
Plutarch, Aristotle, Montaigne — all agree. He must be a 
wise man; he must be a brave man; he must be a kindly 
man; he must be a patient man; above all, he must be a 
just man. Such an one, sir, it is the exceptional blessing of 
our beloved country now to possess — the embodiment, in 
truth, of sagacity, of moral courage, of benignity, of le- 
niency, of justice. 

There is yet another attribute held in high esteem by the 
philosopher who guided the Medicis. " The good and wise 
prince," he writes, " should be a lover and protector of men 
of letters." That sentiment surely we can all indorse. It 
completes the list of essential qualities. By his presence to- 
night, sir, our Chief Magistrate is proved in the last analysis 
as one who keeps the faith. 

But obedience to the letter, no less than to the spirit of 
our fundamental law, requires recognition of the " style " 
designated by the Constitution. And, much as we may pre- 
fer the other, truly it is not so bad. 

I have the honor, sir and ladies and gentlemen, to pre- 
sent the President of the United States. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT'S SPEECH 

President Taf t spoke as follows : 

I have traveled from Washington here to do honor to 
the greatest living American writer and novelist. I have 
done this because of the personal debt I feel for the pleasure 
he has given me in what he has written, in the pictures of 
American life and society and character he has painted, 
and with which I have had sufficient familiarity to know 
the truth and delicacy of his touch. Neither the rhythm, 
nor the emphasis, nor the shading of his meaning has robbed 
his style of the lucidity and clearness that delight a common 
mind like mine, and his delightful and kindly humor that 
leaves a flower in one's memory has created a feeling of 
affection for the author that prompts an expression like this.. 

Easily at the head of the living literary men of the nation, 
Mr. Howells is entitled, on the celebration of his seventy- 
fifth birthday, to this tribute of respect. 

Like Shakespeare, like Burns, like Lincoln, Mr. How- 
ells is not a university man, but he began his literary educa- 
tion on a country newspaper at a time of life when others 
begin to prepare for an academic training, and he has con- 
tinued that education to this present period of youthful old 
age. 

I perhaps may say outside of the record that on the occa- 
sion of my graduation from Yale in 1881 Mr. Howells re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of laws. I was very 
nervous as I went up to receive my degree, and Mr. How- 
ells spoke some comforting words to me. That was more 
than thirty years ago, but compliments don't wear out. 

Born in Ohio, in a " Boy's Town " on the beautiful river, 
he formed what was there an unusual ambition to succeed 
as a man of letters, and he began at the very bottom rung of 
the ladder by learning to set type. By his Campaign Life 
of Lincoln he earned enough to enable him to take that 
charming wedding journey in which those of us that love 
old Quebec and the lower St. Lawrence and Saguenay often 
have followed him ; and then, with the additional compen- 
sation for his political work, he became consul in Venice in 
the four years of Mr. Lincoln's term. What business there 
was of a consular character between the United States and 
the old mistress of the Adriatic he doubtless properly per- 
formed, but The Venetian Life which grew in that soil of 
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patronage was a beautiful flower which makes us patient 
with the system that contributed much to the literary 
preparation of men like Hawthorne and Howells. 

Mr. Howells is not a writer whose periods of inspiration 
are fitful and occasional, but he has educated and prepared 
himself to do literary work, as men work in other profes- 
sions, making his mind and imagination respond to the regu- 
lar demand of duty. On the other hand, unlike Trollope, 
who worked like a machine, finishing so many pages a day 
and showing in his work the evidences of haste and mechan- 
ical striving, all that has come from Mr. Howells' pen is 
beautifully wrought out, with no suggestion of hurry or the 
oil of the machine. 

Mr. Howells, in his long and useful life, has been con- 
tent to live in literature. He has attempted to play a part 
in no other sphere. By taste, by ability, by imagination, by 
the genius of taking pains, he finds himself now five years 
beyond the age of the psalmist, representing the best and 
highest of American literature. Everything that he has 
written sustains the highest standard of social purity, and 
aspiration, of refinement and morality, and of wholesome 
ideals, and he has added to American literature a treasure 
of literary excellence the enjoyment of which will make 
coming generations grateful. 

COLONEL HARVEY'S INTRODUCTION OF MR. HOWELLS 

Yesterday an unprecedented tribute was paid to our 
guest. By request of the Superintendent of Libraries, Mr. 
Howells wrote a letter which was read in all the public 
schools. His closing words were these: 

While I would wish you to love America most because it is your 
home, I would have you love the whole world and think of all the 
people in it as your countrymen. You will hear people more foolish 
than wicked say, " Our country, right or wrong," but that is a false 
patriotism and bad Americanism. When our country is wrong she is 
worse than other countries when they are wrong, for she has more 
light than other countries, and we ought somehow to make her feel 
that we are sorry and ashamed for her. 

" In that letter," writes the discerning editor of the 
Springfield Republican, who, happily, is here tonight, " we 
have revealed one who always and first loves his fellow- 
men." I could not hope in reason to improve upon that 
phrase as an introduction. Mr. President, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Howells. 
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MR. HOWELLS' SPEECH 
Mr. Howells said: 

Some fifty-two years ago, come next summer, I sat with 
the great Hawthorne on the hill behind his house in Con- 
cord and heard him say several memorable things. The most 
memorable of these things was to the effect that there was 
nothing like recognition to make a man modest. At the 
time I supposed he was speaking of one of his neighbors, 
perhaps Thoreau, perhaps Alcott, who had not had recog- 
nition enough to make him modest. It has since occurred 
to me that he had the actual occasion in mind and was with 
a subtle prescience insinuating the kindly hope that I might 
profit by the insurpassable inducement to shrink into the 
background which has been given me here tonight. This, 
in fact, is what I propose to do when I have made you be- 
lieve that I really mean it in putting away the crowns you 
have offered me on this little Lupercal of mine. I can do 
this the more easily when I remember that the occasion was 
no more the effect of my wishing than of my deserving, but 
was created solely by that genius for hospitality in our host 
which bends all wills to it when it frees itself in the motion 
of a seventy-fifth birthday dinner or the like. I can do it 
still more easily, if possible, when I recall myself to con- 
sciousness of the fact that whatever has brought you here, 
you are glad and proud to be here supremely because the 
occasion is honored by the nation in the presence of the man 
who honors the high office of Washington and Lincoln. 

If you ask me for some conjecture of mine as to why 
our host or his chief guest should have united in this occa- 
sion so apparently, so evidently inadequate, I will urge in 
their defense that I do not come seventy-five years of age 
every day, and that if I should prove altogether unworthy of 
their kindness the occasion will not repeat itself though I 
should live to be a hundred. Except as a condition of being 
still alive, I would not have chosen to have a seventy-fifth 
birthday. It is something that both precept and practice 
would have forbidden me. I have never had a seventy-fifth 
birthday before in my life and I am keenly aware that in 
now venturing upon one I am transcending the psalmist's 
limit of threescore years and ten. Yet, with all this, I will 
not deny that there is some merit in having lived seventy- 
five years, in having outrun the psalmist with his hampering 
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limit, though there is not so much merit as the man who 
has done it is apt to think. The very experience of life 
which has enlightened him on most points rather darkens 
him on this one and he has come to believe that somehow 
he has done the things he has witnessed, or, if he has not 
done them, that they have been done because of him. I 
should like you to keep this amiable peculiarity of our race 
in view when I say what great things of our literature I 
have personally known and what great things I hope of it. 

As I understand, there are only two or three men here 
who are seventy-five years old, and not one woman, not a 
single one. You cannot, therefore, you unfavored juniors, 
impute to yourselves the merit of the great things done in 
American literature during the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury as one can, however unwillingly, who has lived through 
that space of time ; but I hope that the very youngest of you 
will listen tolerantly if I praise the things of the past as if 
they were my own. Yet I would not wish to praise the 
past at the cost of the future or the present, for I could not 
sincerely do that. It is no great virtue to believe; we have 
found that out as to many things ; but neither is it great wis- 
dom to deny; science itself has proved that about some 
things. Yet belief is a great comfort; sometimes it is the 
only comfort we have. If we cannot always show our faith 
by our works we can always, I think, if our eyes are willing, 
find works of others to show our faith by. There has been 
no hour of our literary past, as I have lived it, when I had 
the least fear for our literary future ; not even when the good 
fight for reality in literary art which I believed myself fight- 
ing seemed to be a losing fight did I bate my hope for the 
time to come or for the time that then was. 

To the backward glance the light of the past seems one 
great glow, but it is in fact a group of stellar fires; fixed 
stars not unaccompanied by wandering comets, not without 
the gaiety of aimless meteors. Perhaps, it is as some incan- 
descent mass that the future will behold this present when 
it has become the past, and we who sit here tonight shall 
appear one great glow without distinction of age or sex or 
any qualitative difference in our several glory. But we who 
sit here tonight are keenly aware of distinction and of dif- 
ferences. Such of us as are the fixed stars know very well 
which are the wandering comets and which are aimless 
meteors kindly only in their passage through our atmos- 
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phere. It has been so in every period; and if I say that I 
knew at first hand the luminaries of a by-gone period it is 
not merely to attribute their greatness to my acquaintance 
with them, but it is also to affirm their essential conscious- 
ness of difference from one another. They differed as the 
stars differ in glory and always will, though the stars may 
not know it as these great men did. The list of them is very 
long, and I may say that if I missed the personal acquain- 
tance of Cooper and Irving and Poe and Prescott I was per- 
sonally acquainted with all the others in whom the story of 
American literature sums itself. I knew Hawthorne and 
Emerson and Walt Whitman; I knew Longfellow and 
Holmes and Whittier and Lowell; I knew Bryant and Ban- 
croft and Motley; I knew Harriet Beecher Stowe and Julia 
Ward Howe; I knew Artemus Ward and Stockton and 
Mark Twain; I knew Parkman and Fiske. Names reful- 
gent still, however the fire, never to be returned, seems be- 
ginning to die out of some of them ; names such as we have 
hardly the like of. 

Hardly the like of? I say this, but I say it askingly and 
at the worst wistfully in fear of your response to a question 
which I should myself answer courageously rather than 
categorically. I should not want to be damped by your 
doubt or to have my ever-youthful faith dashed by your ex- 
perience, and so before you can get in a word I make haste 
to declare; yes, we have many like them, but of no more 
identity with them than they felt with one another. As far 
as they were truly great they must have perceived that they 
were not so great as they had grown to seem and each must 
have perceived even more clearly that the others were not 
so great. But it is not this point that I care to insist upon, 
it is another; it is that difference in the present from the 
past which I think is inevitable from what seems the new 
conditioning of our lives. All of human life has turned 
more and more to the light of democracy, the light of 
equality, if you please. Literature, which was once of the 
cloister, the school, has become more and more of the forum 
and incidentally of the market-place. But it is actuated now 
by as high and noble motives as ever it was in .the history 
of the world; and I think that in turning from the vain en- 
deavor of creating beauty and devoting itself to the effort 
of ascertaining life it is actuated by a clearer motive than 
before. If we have no single name so sovereign as these 
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names I have cited, we have many talents which do things 
impossible to the geniuses who were these names on earth. 
Let us love them, let us honor them; we cannot worship 
them too much, but let us remember their limitations and 
consider the potentiality of the artists who now are and are 
to be. Let us recognize the fact that in the present vast 
output of literature the pure gold is not less in quantity be- 
cause the mass of dirt and dross is so immeasurably greater 
than in the days of another sort of mining. I myself be- 
lieve there is gold greater in quantity and that possibly in 
a critical analysis the report of the assayer will declare as 
high a percentage of the genuine metal. I am not dismayed 
by the numbers who have taken to literature in these days 
and found a living in it. At first it seems a little odd, a 
little droll to have a publisher announce a novel as " by a 
new writer " ; but when there are so many new readers, why 
should not the new writers have their innings? The old 
ones have had theirs and even the old readers do not want 
them always. Ought not we old writers, who are confront- 
ing a new life elsewhere at such close range, try to be in love 
with the new literature here? I myself am going to culti- 
vate an affection for it from this on. 

The great men I have named could not do just the fine 
things, the brave things, the true things that are done now 
by the men I will not name lest I miss some in the long 
count. In my time I have seen a whole literature grow up 
and flourish into national proportions. Nearly all the 
writers I have been naming were New Englanders, but now 
our writers are of every sectional origin and constitute an 
American authorship. They are of the West and the South, 
as well as of the North and East, and more and more their 
work tastes of the soil that mothered them. Once we had a 
New England literature, now r we have an American litera- 
ture, and Indianapolis is, as Boston was, a city in which 
books are held dear and the art of them is prized above any 
other. The poets, the best of them, are of or from the 
West; our best historian is a Western man; our students of 
the human mind in the past and the human soul in the pres- 
ent — a very stellar group — are of the East; but our novelists 
and our novelettists are from every part of the country; and 
each is devoted wittingly or unwittingly to the representa- 
tion of the America that he knows best because he has lived 
it most. 
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A literature as authentic and distinctive as our journal- 
ism has grown up in the years since the Civil War; my 
years, which must seem almost antediluvian to some of you 
here, and with this literature as truly as with our commerce 
and our finance the American consciousness has increased. 
We makers of that literature may not always realize it and 
the readers of that literature very seldom knew it, but the 
fact remains ; and its genius may be intelligibly traced for, 
I think. We began our national career by having no liter- 
ature of our own; our reading, except in the very noble 
political writing of the fathers, came from England; and 
then, as the rift between the two countries deepened and 
widened, it began to come from the European continent. 
When I commenced author it was yet coming very little 
from that continent. We still prayed at the old shrines ; and 
our knees knocked together at the names of the awful gods 
of English criticism who scarcely even deigned an open con- 
tempt for our poor little offerings. Gradually the light 
which showed us the way dawned upon us and it dawned 
from the countenance of that most generous of the nations, 
from France, from the face of her who befriended us in our 
struggle to be an independent people; from France whose 
schools no less of literature than of art and science are freely 
open to any in the whole world who will learn. Some of you 
may not know this, but I know it, for I am of the generation 
that iived it and I would fain help to have it remembered 
that it was with the French masters, the continental masters, 
we studied to imitate nature, and gave American fiction the 
bent which it still keeps wherever it is vital. You may not 
know it, or, if you know it, you may not own it, but this is 
the fact, and though a flood of unreality followed us and 
swept us under, when that deluge went down there all over 
the land, the seed that we had planted, behold! it had 
sprouted and stood — 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 
I would have you all, whatever esthetic thinking or feeling 
in art you are of, look about you and see whether every plant 
now bearing good and nourishing fruit is not of that growth. 

There are many kinds of art, but there is only one best 
kind ; and while every one ought to be freely suffered and 
cordially welcomed to do the thing he most likes to do, 
none of us should forget that there is only one best thing. 
Look about you, I say, not only in America, but in England, 
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and you will see that what I say is true, for the English, 
too, have come to the right faith in their latest and great- 
est work. But we came to this faith first because we had 
opener minds than the English and because we brought a 
willingness to learn of those masters who could teach, be- 
cause we also were somehow instinctively continental. Since 
then a world of continental art has offered itself to us. 
Masterpieces have come to us from everywhere — from Nor- 
way, from Russia, from Poland, from Spain, from Italy, 
from Portugal — and I know no higher joy than to recog- 
nize that our best work is a response in form and spirit to 
that best kind which these masterpieces exemplify. Our fic- 
tion so far as it really exists is of the European and not the 
English make and the newer English fiction, so far as it 
really exists, is not of the English, but of the European 
make, the American make. 

If I come now to speak of poetry, I own there are no 
sources so sweet and pure as the English sources. But I do 
not willingly yield the primacy in poetry to the English 
poets contemporary with the American poets I know. Long- 
fellow and Bryant and Emerson and Whittier and Lowell 
and Holmes — 

Touched the tender stops of various quills 
to as beautiful effect of truth as the English poets of their 
time and, perhaps, in even wider range. But they belonged 
to an idealistic period when men dreamed of human per- 
fectibility through one mighty reform. Their dream was 
that if the slaves were freed there could hardly be sorrow 
on the earth which our good-will could not easily assuage. 
Now long ago the slaves were freed, but through the rift 
of the poet's broken dream the faces of underwaged women 
and overworked children stare at us ; and it does not seem as 
if it were a sufficient change that now those faces are white 
and not black. Has the real frightened the ideal from us? 
Is poetry so essentially. of the ideal that it must go into exile 
with it? Or is it that our poetry is not equal to the claim 
which humanity has upon America beyond all other lands 
and shrinks from a duty which should be her solemn joy? 
They who dreamed that beautiful dream in other days were 
each at some moment realists in their lives as they were ideal- 
ists in their art. Each according to his gift laid his offering 
on the altar of freedom; but has each of our later poets, ac- 
cording to his gift, laid his offering on the altar of jus- 
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tice? For equality, which is justice writ large, is now the 
hope of humanity and its service is the condition which has 
effected itself even in the mystical sources where the in- 
spirations of art have their rise. Yet I am ready, almost 
ready, to say that as much good poetry is written in this time 
as in the time that is past; but it is not the poetry of the 
few, it is the poetry of the many. We no longer have 
supremacies, we no longer have primacies; the gods, the 
half-gods, the heroes are gone, I hope not to return; and 
it is the high average which reigns in this as in all American 
things. Amidst the misgivings of our excellence in poetry 
we may console ourselves with the fact that the average in 
it is higher than ever before. 

This I truly believe, though I could not allege the proofs 
as easily as I could allege these of our national advance in 
the art of the stage. Not less wonderful to me than the 
growth of the American novel in the fifty years which have 
now passed like a vision of the night is the growth of the 
American play. Scarcely less astonishing is that mood of 
ours, for it is only a mood, to which this fact is not appar- 
ent. I had greatly admired the modern English drama with 
hardly a question of superiority to ours, but last summer, 
when I was expressing my high sense of it to an English- 
man in London, he said : " Yes, but you know you are do- 
ing much better things at home," and though he gave me no 
instance he set me thinking, and I thought I perceived that 
in their very difference from the English things which I 
had so admired there was that which at least equaled our 
things with theirs. I thought I saw that while the English 
dramatists painted manners so wonderfully well, ours 
painted nature, our every-day American nature, which at 
the bottom of its heart is always human nature. If they 
did not paint manners so well it was perhaps because we had 
none to paint, or perhaps because our customs, which we 
make do for manners, change so rapidly from day to day, 
from Boston to Pittsburg, from tomorrow to the day after, 
and from Pittsburg to Oklahoma, that the kinetograph alone 
can catch them. Besides, our drama is still very new. Before 
the great Civil War which fertilized the fields of thought 
among us, as well as the fields of battle with the blood of 
its sacrifice, we had no drama which was essentially Amer- 
ican except the wretched stage travesty of that most essen- 
tially American novel, Uncle Tom's Cabin, But now already 
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we have a drama which has touched our life at many char- 
acteristic points, which has dealt with our moral and mate- 
rial problems and penetrated the psychological regions 
which it seemed impossible an art so objective should reach. 
Mainly it has been gay as our prevalent mood is; mainly 
it has been honest as our habit is in cases where we believe 
we can afford it; mainly it has been decent and clean and 
sweet as our average life is; and now that Ibsen no longer 
writes new plays, I would rather take my chance of pleasure 
and profit with a new American play than with any other 
sort of new play. We are still waiting our Shakespeare, 
but we can very well wait patiently for him; perhaps one 
Shakespeare is enough for all time; and in the meanwhile 
we may console ourselves in the drama as in poetry with 
that high or higher average which is the distinctive Ameri- 
can thing. 

It is this which most consoles me for our bereavement 
in a region where it seems irreparable. In that American 
humor which within the half-century of my observation de- 
veloped itself in such proportion as almost to dwarf any 
other growth of our air, there was one humorist who when 
he died might well have given us the sense of Shakesperian 
loss, though we were not yet aware of a Shakesperian gain. 
But the soul of Mark Twain which divined and uttered the 
inmost and most American mood has passed again so last- 
ingly into the American consciousness that it will remain 
the inspiration of that high or higher average in humor 
which once again is the distinctively American thing. It 
will take many forms and offer many aspects to our glad rec- 
ognition. But hereafter that high or higher average of our 
humor must always be generous and magnanimous; in its 
broadest clowning, its wildest grotesquery, it can never for- 
get to be kind, to be more than kind to the whole world that 
the touch of nature makes kin, but especially kind to those 
that the world and the world's law seem to have kept 
strangers to the rest of the family. 

If I had been witness to no other surpassing things of 
American growth in my fifty years of observation, I should 
think it glory enough to have lived in the same time and in 
the same land with the man whose name must always em- 
body American humor to human remembrance. What has 
been my own influence on that time in that land I should 
like so much to say, so much to say! But the theme is too 
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vast, if not for my powers, then for your patience. Regret- 
fully, very sorrowfully, I turn from the alluring oppor- 
tunity. I shall never be just seventy-five years old again, 
and the ripe occasion must go rot in these bins of oblivion 
where so much fruit has failed of even the sad immortality 
of cold storage. Yet, in the midst of my self-denial, in my 
poignant regret for having said so little about myself in 
my survey of things, " all which I was and part of which 
I saw," if I may so construe the Latin, I am very truly 
grateful for all the kind things you are going to say of me. 
I must spend the rest of my days trying to puzzle out the 
reason of them, unless I lay it at once to your compassion 
for a man who is seventy-five years old and still lives. But 
in venturing to live on I have the hope of returning those 
things in kind, for I understand that it is the purpose of our 
host to give you each a birthday dinner as fast as you become 
seventy-five years old, and that his most honored guest, still 
typifying the nation at its best, will come to them all. 
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